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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XIII. 


FEBRUARY, 1839. 


A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


Exiracts from notes of a Lecture by William Ladd. 
SKETCH OF ANALOGOUS TRIBUNALS OR CONVENTIONS. 


The principle for which we plead, has been in occasional 
operation for thousands of years. ‘The Amphictyonic Council 
was established about 1500 years before the birth of Christ, 
and continued for ages to perform important services in preserv- 
ing peace, and regulating intercourse between the petty states 
of Greece. The date of the Achaan League, a similar con- 
federacy, is uncertain ; but it acquired a high and widely ex- 
tended reputation, and was occasionally solicited to act as 
mediator in settling disputes between other nations. ‘The 
Hanseatic League began in the twelfth century, but proved 
abortive as a means of preserving peace, for the very obvious 
reason that peace was no part of its object, and it fomented 
wars which led to its eventual dissolution, or reduced it so far 
as to leave only three cities out of nearly a hundred. 

But the Diet of Switzerland comes the nearest to such a 
Congress as we would recommend. ‘That confederacy began 
in 1308 ; and for more than 500 years it has for the most part 
kept peace among twenty-two states as independent in respect 
to all their internal affairs as England and France, with forms 
of government varying from the extremes of democracy to the 
extremes of aristocracy, and with a population speaking four 
different languages, and differing in dress, manners and religion. 
Here is Christendom in miniature ; and, if such a diet as that of 
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Switzerland can thus preserve peace among such cantons, the 
Congress we propose could keep the peace of all Christian 
nations with equal certainty and ease. Here we have on a 
small scale what we would propose upon a scale commensurate 
with the limits of civilization. 

But review the history of International Congresses. In two 
centuries, there have been no less than fifty in Europe. The 
Holy Alliance deserves not the name; for it was in fact a con- 
spiracy of kings to keep down their subjects. 


GLANCFK. AT EFFORTS FOR A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


Attempts have been made expressly for a permanent Con- 
gress of Nations. The first was the great scheme of Henry 
IV of France. He contemplated a general representation 
and confederacy of all the nations of Europe to keep peace, 
and promote other objects. ‘The plan had many defects, but 
was still marked by much wisdom. Its fatal defect would have 
been the proposed employment of force to insure compliance 
with its decrees. We would exclude physical force, and rely 
solely on moral influence ; for, so long as armies are kept up, 
wars will continue, just as game-cocks brought together will 
fight. ‘The plan of the French monarch was far too complicat- 
ed ; ours is simple enough for the comprehension of a child. ‘The 
death of Henry by an assassin put an end to his scheme for 
the execution of which he had made extensive and somewhat 
successful efforts by his ambassadors at the various courts of 
Europe. 

Nothing more was done for this object until] William Penn 
published a dissertation on the subject. But his name at that 
time had few attractions for the mass of mankind, and his work 
was little heeded, and soon forgotten. 

Next came St. Pierre, an ecclesiastic of some note, and dis- 
closed in 1743 a plan somewhat like the preceding. He was 
very zealous, sent to all the powers of Europe, and received 
favorable answers from some. Cardinal Fleury entertained his 
project with favor, but told him there was need first of mission- 
aries to go to the rulers of Christendom, and dispose them to 
come into the measure. ‘The day of reliance for such things 
on rulers has gone by; we must first go, not to kings but to 
the people, their masters in fact. If they can unmake one 
king to-day, and make another to-morrow, as they did in Paris, 
we may and must depend on them. If they are for us, kings 
cannot long be against us. 
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Count De Sellon in Switzerland has labored much for a 
Congress of Nations. He offered a prize of 400 francs for the 
best dissertation on the subject; and one was accepted, 
published and circulated among the cabinets and courts of 
Europe. 

The last effort was the Congress of Panama ; a proposal 
received with very general favor; delegates were in small 
numbers sent; and its failure was owing mainly to the place 
where it was held, and to the new, unsettled character of the 
government which called that Congress. 


A CONGRESS OF NATIONS DESIRABLE. 


Mr. Ladd next dwelt on the desirableness of such a Con- 
gress to postpone, if not to prevent war,—said to be the last, 
but more frequently the first resort of kings. Consider how 
much this policy would save; no less than $750,000,000 be- 
ing annually expended in Christendom for the support of their 
fleets and armies even in peace, besides incidental losses. 

There is no other way of settling the international code. It 
can be done only by compact and agreement. Writers on the 
subject differ ; Grotius says one thing, Puffendorf another, and 
Vattel or Montesquieu still another. If perfectly agreed, they 
would still have no controlling authority. Nothing but the 
actual agreement of nations can determine what shall be the 
law of nations. 

But would the plan proposed be safe? Certainly; for the 
Congress would have no powers but what had been expressly 
given them ; and none of their decisions would be binding till 
the parties in the case should ratify them. Nor would they 
judge any cause not actually submitted to their arbitration. 
There would be little danger of corruption; for they would 
have no armies and no patronage at their disposal. 

The duties of such a Congress will illustrate its importance. 
1. To establish the rules and rights of blockade. ‘The law of 
nations is unsettled on this point as on a multitude of others. 
England declared the whole coast of France blockaded ; and 
France in return did the same to England, each without a navy 
sufficient to enforce such a blockade ; thus our commerce was 
excluded from both countries. The same was done in the last 
war to the United States.—2. To determine what articles are 
contraband of war. Is a bar of iron, or a barre! of tar? Eng- 
land decides one way ; Russia another; and each of these ar- 
ticles has thus occasioned war. Dispute about a bar of iron 
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involved Denmark in war with Sweden. It is not very ma- 
terial which way the question is settled ; but uniformity is in- 
dispensable to the safety of neutral commerce.—3. ‘To regulate 
the right of searching neutral vessels. Hence our last war; 
for we are the only nation that so naturalizes foreigners as to 
release them from all obligations to their former governments. 
—A, ‘lo determine how far soldiers may be enlisted in one coun- 
try to fight against another at peace with the former. On _ this 
point authors are silent, or differ. Soldiers have been raised 
in England to serve in the domestic quarrels of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Can she then complain of us for conniving at the same 
thing in reference to the Canadas? ‘Tworegiments went from 
England into Spain to fight for the party that would pay them 
most; and I knew an English gentleman that raised in India 
ten thousand seapoys, and employed them, at a high price, in 
the service of the rajahs that would reward him best. When 
asked his reason, he coolly replied, it was his business.—5. 'To 
determine whether we may trade in time of war with a coun- 
try with which we may not in peace ?—6. Whether a bellig- 
erent has a right to condemn a neutral vessel for carrying the 
manufactures of an enemy? ‘The French once condemned an 
American vessel for having accidentally on board a single 
groce of English buttons. 

A variety of other points were specified—the rate of sal- 
vage; the right of a belligerent to cross a neutral territory ; 
cartels, and flags of truce; free navigation of rivers common to 
several countries ; the settlement of boundaries ; the abolition 
of the slave-trade ; the relinquishment of privateering. All these 
are points of practical difficulty, and require a Congress of Na- 
tions to settle them. 

Other topics were touched, a number of further considera- 
tions suggested to show the practicability of this great plan, 
and a variety of amusing anecdotes interspersed throughout the 
lecture. The bucket of Bologna was quoted to show from 
what trivial causes a fierce war of twenty-two years’ duration 
may spring ; and the views of Jefferson about the New York 
canal, and of Franklin respecting the manufacture of cloth in 
this country, to illustrate the rapidity of modern improvements 
in almostevery thing. Jefferson told Clinton, on examining 
his project of the great western canal, that he was a century too 
fast, but afterwards acknowledged he had missed a century in 
his calculations. Franklin wished to see the day when a 
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woman could spin two threads at once; and now a girl in 
Lowell spins a hundred. 

We have given but a meagre abstract of the lecture which 
we heard Mr. Ladd deliver on a Congress of Nations. Our 
readers perceive that it must have been extremely rich in 
curious and important matter; and the variety of facts and an- 
ecdotes which he scattered through the whole, rendered it 
equally instructive and amusing. 





EXPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


This exposition, made some time ago by our Secretary 
through the columns of leading religious newspapers, we began 
to copy in a late number of our work, but have not been able 
till now to finish. We hope most of our readers have already 
seen it; but we still think best to lay the whole before our 
readers, if not for their present gratification, yet for the con- 
venience of future reference. 

Il. Irs Orsecr. 


‘The Constitution of our Society restricts us to the single 
object of international war; and we endeavored years ago to 
guard the community against confounding the cause of peace 
with foreign topics. Our object is to prevent war; and we do 
not feel ourselves, as a Society, required or permitted to agitate 
the much vexed question, whether civil government has a ‘right 
in any case to take the life of its own subjects. ‘This point we 
do not regard as coming within our province e, but leave our mem- 
bers, on this just as upon any other point in politics, morals or 
religion, to think as they please, without feeling as a Society 
any responsibility for their opinions.’* 

‘Our sole object is the peace of nations; and we hold 
ourselves responsible for nothing beyond this single purpose. 
We seek only to prevent war ; but war is not a “quarrel be- 
tween individuals, nor strife in families or churches ; not a par- 
ent chastising his children, or a teacher his adele not a mag- 
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istrate punishing a criminal legally sentenced to the prison or 
the gallows ; not a government suppressing mobs or insurrec- 
tions with the sword of civil authority ; not an individual resist- 
ing unto death a highway robber, or a midnight assassin. On 
such points the cause of peace, like that of temperance, leaves 
its friends to think as they please, without calling them to ac- 
count, or holding itself accountable, for their opinions. With 
such topics we have nothing to do as promoters of peace be- 
tween nations. Our whole object is the abolition of war ; and 
war is a conflict of nations by force. We are concerned 
only with contests in which the parties are nations, and the 
instrument of contention, force or violence unto death ; but in 
the case of a parent and his children, of a teacher and his pu- 
pils, of a traveller and a highway robber, of government and a 
criminal, a mob, or a body of insurgents, is there a conflict by 
such an instrument between nations ? No; it is an affair be- 
tween individuals, or between government and its own sub- 
jects ; relations with which the cause of peace, strictly under- 
stood, has nothing to do.’* 

In one of our tracts we stereotyped the same views. ‘ All 
the social relations of mankind may be reduced to three 
classes ;—the relation of individuals to one another; the rela- 
tion of individuals to society, of citizens to government; and 
the relation of one society or government to another. ‘The 
principles of peace are applicable to all these relations; but 
the cause of peace is concerned only with the intercourse of 
governments, and aims merely to prevent war between na- 
tions. 

Nor is such a restriction peculiar ; for it forms the very basis 
of united action among the friends of temperance. ‘The prin- 
ciples of that reform are applicable to all kinds of drink and 
food ; but, in the cause of temperance, they are restricted to 
the use of alcoholic or intoxicating liquors. Its friends may, 
each for himself, extend its principles as far as they please ; 
but the cause itself does not meddle with tea or coffee, tobacco, 
or opium, or animal food. It may be said, for it has been, 
that its principles, if carried out, would lead to the utter ex- 
clusion of such articles ; but, for such a conclusion, whether 
right or wrong, the friends of temperance do not, in their asso- 
ciated capacity, make themselves responsible. ‘They go 
merely for the prevention of drunkenness ; and, however ex- 
tensive or engeent may be the sogmimate application of their 
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principles, their cause is concerned with applying them solely 
to the use of such drinks as will intoxicate. 

It is thus with the cause of peace. However extensively 
applicable its principles may be, we aim, as a society of peace- 
makers, at the application of them only to the conduct of one 
nation towards another, and shall accomplish our whole object 
by persuading them to regulate their intercourse on the pacific 
principles of the gospel. If it be said, that wars can never 
cease so long as capital punishments disgrace the statute books 
of Christendom, and strife continues among individuals, fami- 
lies, and churches, we reply that tea, and coffee, and tobacco, 
and theatres, and gaming-houses, are all so many incentives to 
intemperance, yet no one deems it any part of the temperance 
cause to meddle with such things. 

This singleness of aim excludes a variety of objects which 
have sometimes been attributed to the cause of peace. If our 
only province is the intercourse of nations, and our sole object 
the prevention of international wars, than we have, as friends 
of peace, nothing to do with capital punishments, or the right 
of personal self-defence, or the question of discarding all phys- 
ical force from the government of states, schools, and families. 
We go merely against war; and war is a “contest by force 
between nations.” It is not only conflict unto death, but 
conflict between governments alone ; and neither a parent or 
teacher chastising bis child or bis pupil, nor a father defending 
his fainily against the midnight assassin, nor a traveller resist- 
ing the highw ay robber, nora ruler inflicting the penalties of 
law upon a criminal, can properly be called war, both because 
in most of these cases there is really no conflict, and because 
the parties in them all are either individuals, or government and 
individuals, not nations alone. ‘The cause of peace is not en- 
cumbered with such cases, but confines itself to the single ob- 
ject of abolishing the custom of international war.’ 


Ill. Ivs Princreces. 


There is some diversity of views among our own members ; 
but such diversity we cheerfully tolerate, and discard the Pro- 
crustean maxim of forcing every body into exact coincidence 
with ourselves on all points. We apply no tests, and demand 
no pledges, but insist merely on codperation in the use of ap- 
propriate and indispensable means for the accomplishment of 
our object. In one of our tracts we say, ‘if perfect identity of 
views were necessary to concert of action, there could be no 
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such concert in any cause. Such identity does not exist in the 
cause of temperance or anti-slavery, of Bibles, tracts, or edu- 
cation, in any enterprise of benevolence or reform. There is 
all the similarity of views requisite to union of efforts; and it 
would be easy to find among the friends of peace a platform 
of common principles sufficiently broad for them all to stand 
upon, and work together in consistent, harmonious, effective 
codperation. 

1. We all regard war asa mass of evils; as one of the 
worst scourges, if not the very worst, that ever smote our world ; 
as extremely pernicious in all its appropriate influences on the 
temporal and spiritual interests of mankind.—2. We hold war 
to be morally wrong; wrong in its origin, in its principles, in 
its motives, in its means, and all its legitimate results; as a 
crying offence against God, and the chief sin of all ages and 
and climes. ‘The whole war-system we regard as a tissue of 
folly, guilt, and mischief—3. We all think war impossible 
without deep criminality on one side, if not on both, and sure 
in its progress to involve both parties in a series of the worst 
crimes ; for every war, however begun, is prosecuted on each 
side with essentially the same feelings, and by the very same 
deeds.—4. We agree in our views concerning the moral char- 
acter of nearly all the wars that have ever occurred. We 
unite in condemning every war of pride or jealousy, of avarice 
or ambition, of revenge, prevention, or redress ; and few if any 
other wars can be found on the pages of secular history. —5. 
Even wars called defensive, not a few of us regard as in all 
cases contrary to the gospel, ‘and noneof us allow them except 
asa last resort for the preservation of life; for, if any other ex- 
pedient, any amount of injury short of our own destruction, will 
suffice, the lowest views of peace would not justify a resort to 
the sword.—6. We think, also, that nations ought, like indi- 
viduals, to regulate their intercourse by the gospel ; and we 
have only to ascertain and apply its principles.—7. Such an 
application of the gospel to international intercourse constitutes 
the sum of all the means we would employ in the cause of 
peace.—8. We believe, too, that war can be banished entirely 
from Christian nations; but we think specific means indispen- 
sable for the purpose, and the use of them incumbent on all the 
inhabitants of Christendom, especially on the professed disci- 
ples of the Prince of peace. 

We differ, then, only on a single point of this great cause— 
he moral character of wars strictly defensive. Even this dif- 
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ference is mainly theoretical; for we unite in condemning most 
of the wars called defensive, and can find very few that any 
friend of peace would attempt to justify. We may disagree 
concerning the strict inviolability of human life, on the subject 
of capital punishments, respecting the right of the magistrate 
to use the sword in suppressing mobs and insurrections ; but 
these points form no part of our cause ; and it is no more re- 
sponsible for the views of its friends concerning them, than the 
cause of temperance is for the religious or political creed of its 
supporters. We are concerned solely with the intercourse of 
one government with another ; and these questions belong not 
to the cause of peace, but to the internal operations of govern- 
ment, to its treatment of its own subjects. 


lV. Ivs Measures. 


Our measures are very simple, and quite free from objection. 
‘Christendom is our only field. Our efforts are restricted to 
countries blest with the light of revelation ; and our hopes will 
be fully realized, when wars shall cease wherever Christianity 
prevails. 

All our means for the accomplishment of this object are in- 
cluded in a right application of the gospel to the intercourse of 
nations. But communities are composed of individuals ; and 
the pacific influences of the gospel must be brought to bear 
first upon individuals, in rectifying their views on this subject, 
and in forming such a public sentiment as shall discard the 
war-system, and introduce pacific expedients for the adjust- 
ment of all international disputes. Public opinion is the grand 
instrument; it does more to control Christendom than all her 
bayonets ; ; and, could it through the civilized world be arrayed 
against this custom as it is now in New England against the 
kindred practice of duelling, rulers would soon find means 
enough to settle their differences without the sword. 

We would take the best measures thus to change the war- 
sentiments of mankind ; but we decline, for a reasons, the 
use of tests and pledves for this purpose. The pulpit we 
would place in the van of our auxiliaries ; for itis the power 
of ministers alone to revolutionize on this ‘subject the views of 
all Christendom. ‘To this duty we would urge them by the 
strongest motives; for the living voice is needed to awaken 
inquiry, and prepare the way for all our other instrumentali- 
ties. —2. The press, an engine of vast moral power, we would 
set and keep at work until, through books, and pamphlets, and 
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tracts, and newspapers, and every class of periodicals, it shall 
speak in the ear of all reading communities on this subject. 
—3. We would especially enlist churches of ev ery name. We 
regard them as societies appointed by God himself for the uni- 
versal spread of peace ; and they should all examine this sub- 
ject ull their views are settled, and then let the world know 
what they think concerning the incompatibility of war with 
their religion. They should also train up all under their care 
in the principles of peace, pray much for its universal preva- 
lence, and hold forth before the whole world the light of their 
own consistent example. Let them do only these things, and 
war will soon cease from Christendom for ever.—4. We would 
also solicit the aid of pious parents, of teachers in Sabbath 
schools, and instructors in all Christian seminaries of learning. 
Here are the chief nurseries of peace ; and in these must one 
day be trained up a generation of such peacemakers as shall 
spontaneously keep the peace of the world.—5. Sull more do 
we rely on women. ‘They mould the character of the young ; 
and, if they will infuse the principles of peace into every mind 
under their care, wars must of necessity cease with the very 
next generation.—6. The formation of peace societies we do 
not urge; but wherever is found a degree of intelligence and 
interest suflicient to sustain them well, we would encourage a 
simple organization. 

We insist on the necessity of means. God accomplishes no 
ends without them ; and the means of his own appointment are 
just as necessary for the spread of peace as for the conversion 
of the world. Only such means we aim to use; and we would 
fain keep at work in this cause a system of opet rations very like 
those in the temperance reform. Agents, and tracts, and pe- 
riodicals, and other instrumentalities, must be employed on a 
large scale ; and these will require, not so much money as the 
leading enterprises of Christian benevolence, but far more than 
most persons suppose. It would cost some $5000 to put a 
single tract, at one cent apiece, in every family of New Eng- 
land alone, and about $30,000 for the whole country, besides 
a still larger sum to sustain such other instrumentalities as the 
cause demands. ‘These funds must come, if at all, from the 
professed friends of peace ; and the Christian community ought 
to form plans and habits of regularly contributing to this 
cause,as to kindred enterprises of benevolence and reform.’ 

‘These extracts from our standard publications will enable 
the community to judge for themselves of the American Peace 
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Society. The field it covers must be occupied by some 
body ; and it lies with the Christian public to say, whether it 
shall be occupied by an organization like ours, or be left to 
pass into the hands of men who will turn it from its simple de- 
sign, and make it a crusade against all human governments, in- 
cluding the Christian church and ministry. Now is the time 
for them to decide the question by rallying in support of the 
cause under the banners of a national society which has for 
years been steadily earning more and more of public favor and 


patronage. 


WAR AND THE SABBATH. 


“There is no evidence,” says a missionary among the Ar- 


menians,* “of the spiritual ruin of these nominally Christian 


churches more striking, than the universal profanation of the 


Sabbath. Itis with them a day of revelry. The first noise that 


saluted our ears this morning, was thatof the boisterous song, 


the dance, and the shrill Turkish fiddle, arising from the carousal 


of a wedding celebration in a neighboring house. 


But Sabbath- 


breaking here is not merely of native growth. On every second 


Sabbath a steamer, belonging to a Christian people, comes in 


from Constantinople, drawing after it a train of profanations. 
Crowds of natives gather on the shore, or in boats, to see the 


passengers, or witness the arrival. Guns are frequently fired 
both on board, and on shore ; and at length the crowd dispers- 


es to seek amusement elsewhere.” 


In all this we might easily produce from warring Christendom 
many a counterpart. Is not the Sabbath the grand time for 


display and recreation, even in peace, to its four millions of 
soldiers? Do not the king of France, “ His most Christian 
Majesty,” and the king of England, “ Defender of the Faith 
and Head of the Church,” select this sacred day for the re- 








* See Missionary Herald, Vol. 34, pp. 82, 83. 
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view of their troops? Does not all this make the Sabbath 
“a day of revelry?” Does it not call forth “the song, the 
dance, and the shrill fiddle??? Does it not cause steamers to 
run, and crowds to collect, and guns to be fired, and the most 
licentious indulgences to be greedily sought by vast multi- 
tudes? ‘There is not a nation, scarce acity in Christendom, 
from which we could not gather facts to make good every one 
of these assertions. 


PARADE ON THE SABBATH. 


‘We witnessed, Sabbath before last,” says the Cincinnati 
Journal, “another of the frequent violations of that holy day. 
A sort of masonic society, known by the name of the Odd 
Fellows, the Cincinnati Grays, and two companies of German 
volunteers, with their insignia, aris and music, paraded through 
our streets in the time of the afternoon service in the churches. 
The pretence for this parade was the death of a Mr. Casey, a 
member of some of their companies, on board the steamboat 
Moselle. It is not the first time that these companies have 
selected the Sabbath to display themselves in the streets to the 
annoyance of all who have any suitable regard for that day. 
With the Odd Fellows it seems to be a favorite day for their 
Suneral marches, and for exhibiting their tawdry badges.” 


Such parades are common wherever the war system is in 
vigorous operation. It is the spirit of war to seek such dis- 
plays; and all over Europe the Sabbath is “ the favorite day.” 
Those ‘German volunteers” probably acquired the habit 


there. 





WAR STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


The following table is compiled from a French Military 
Journal—Jour. des Ann. Milit.; and, though obviously inac- 
curate in some of its items, it will nevertheless serve to give a 
comparative view of different countries in respect to the num- 
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ber of their inbabitants, and the extent of their preparations 


debts and expenditures for war. 
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Debt. 


; | Population.| Army. | Revenue. = | 
AUBtrIA,. 2 oc crcccccccvcccccccee 32,000,000; 271,404; 440,000,000 fr; 1,700,000,000 fr 
PUM Stns esicneccdvaseesesa | 4,070,000) 35,800) 69,733,000 265,200,000 
Denmark,..ccsccecceccesescees 1,965,900) 30,838} 33,000,000 280,000,000 
OR tere ccersiceves.covcees 3,560,000 47,000) 90,000,000 849,245,000 
Holland,...+ seesceeeseereeeens | 2,558,000; 25,000 65,000,000 | 2,848,000,000 
NOITWAY ye 00s eececeereceereeecs | = 1,050,000} 12,000) 8,300,000 27,000,000 
Sweden, cc ccccecccees cevecces | 3,866,000) 45,201) 49,300,000 81,000,000 
BANONY,. ++ eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeees 1,400,000) 12,000) 28,000,000 70,000,000 
Switzerland, ssceeeeee ceeeeees 1,980,000} 37,758) 10,410,000 
Waurtemburg,...-ccccccscoccees 1,520,000] 13,955! 215,000,000 60,000,000 
PrUSSIA,... secre eeeeeeeeeeeees 12,468,000} 199,452} 215,000,000 726,680,000 
Russia, TTT TTT TETiTTe TTT TTTee 56,500,000) 710,000! 434,000,000 1,475,000 ,000 
France,. seeeeese eecesscecceees | 33,540,950, 350,000, 1,075,000,000 3,920, 000,000 
England : wig hl Be 100,000; 120,000) 1,585,000,000 | 20,345,000,000 
rough the world,...-| 149,180,000) 802,113 | 
Bpain,..ccccccccccccccccccccere 13,000,000) 75,000! 
POPU Gal... ee ee seer sreeseesees 3,530,000) 29,645) 54,096,000 160,000,000 
Roman BLALOS 0 eee e cece eeecees 2,500,000 7,400) 45,090,000 350,000,000 
Bardiniay.+.seeeeeeeeeeee teens 3,300,000) 46,857) 70,000,000 500,000,000 
eh ee ee eee 7,420,000 51,510; — 110,000,000 500,000,000 
GreeCe,....seee covcesccescecce 700,000, 6,000) 5,000,000 165,000,000 
" js ’ ’ 
TUrkKOY,..eeeeeeeereesereeeeens 19,590,000) = 95,000) 
Persia,.. cccccccccccccccccceses 9,000,000) — 80,000 89,000,000 | 
Morocco,. sesaeeeeeseeereeeenes | 6,000,000! 25,000! — 22,000,000 | 
nae haseamaams sda | 11,800,000) 5,779) 133,490,000 
TALIS. eee eee eerere see eereeees 5,000,000 30,000} 6,000,000 233,000,000 
MEXICO,. 2.26 - cece eee ceeeecees | 7,500,000 22,750} 74,757,000 | = 508,500,000 
Paraguay ,..eeeeereeereceeeceee! 250,000 5,000) 5,000,000 | 
Peru, WwrrTrrirTr. Litt 1,700,000 7,500 30,000,000 | 147,488,000 
Ee 880,000 45,000) ~—-15,000,000 | 150,000,000 
OCNINA,. cece eee eeesecerereeeees 1*300,000,000 914,000) 980,000,000 | 
India, » tba Ce BE 00668060848 138,000,000 210,000 527 £236, 000F 
0 er | 25,000,000) 120,000) 250,000,000 | 
SIAM eee eee ee ee ee cree eeeee ees | 3,600,000 30,000) 45,000,000 
a ccccain inane 870,827,950 4,518,962) 16,795,412,000 | 35,351 ,013,000 


We copy these calculations as we find them ; but the reader 


will perceive that certain portions of the world, such as some 
of the South American States, most of Africa, and nearly all 
the islands of the Pacific, are omitted; and that the estimates 


respecting the population, revenue and military forces of Great 


Britain and India, are repeated, or commingled in a way which 


renders it impossible to gather the truth from the data here 


furnished. 


We give also the sum total in each of the columns ; 


and we deem them sufficiently accurate for a general and com- 


parative view. 





t Revenues of the East India Company. 
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Proportion of revenue and debts to the population. The 


* The population of China is variously estimated from 170,000,000 to 360,000,000. 
The latest and most trustworthy estimates would make it 360,000,000. 
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revenue, even with the omissions in the table above, and on 
the supposition of 800,000,000 inhabitants in the world, 
would average nearly nine francs to every person, old and 
young, male and female, on the globe. ‘There are still larger 
omissions in the column of debts, all of them war-debts ; but 
the result would still make an average of more than forty-five 
francs to every individual. 

Mark, also, the strong contrast between Christian and un- 
evangelized nations. Persia, Turkey, Morocco, China, Japan 
and Siam, with a population of 363,190,000, expend only 
1,472,000,000 frances, and have no debts at all; while Christ- 
endom, with a number of inhabitants wiudduahie less, is load- 
ed with a war-debt of more than 35,000,000,000 francs, and 
expends, mainly for war-purposes, 5,323,412,000 ; an average 


more than five times as great. 


Military forces. ‘The reader cannot fail to compare 
Christian with pagan nations on this point. Austria, with 
population of 32 millions, has an army of more than 270,000 ; 
and Russia, with 56 millions of people, keeps 710,000 men 
ready for the work of human butchery; while China, with 
more then 300 millions, has only 914,000 warriors ; a pro- 
portion, compared with all Christendom, of about one to five. 
Russia has one soldier to 79 inhabitants; China, one to 328. 


WAR STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Revolutionary War. 


EE aE re ree $135,193,703 
Paper money issued, most of it worthless in the end, , wecee 359,547,027 
ge er ae rae ae Cee 7,962,959 

'$502,703,689 


From 1791 ro 1832. 
Public debt incurred, all for war,,........0000000000 + $408,090,204 


Civil list, re 6 2@£2. 3269089 Cae 8 6 Os 2 0.5.6 2 e228 ©.O C&S 37,158,047 
Pe se sen bee ele ebee kéieckene ons -. ee 
Miscellaneous,. ea Ey By be Mel} i 8 : <asdewe escuela 


Total during the whole period for all | purposes,..,,. ..$842,250,891 


Here we find the civil list—almost the only department tha 
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would be necessary were there no war-system—to have absorb- 
ed only about one twenty-third part of our national expenses 
during forty-one years! If we suppose only one half of the 
miscellaneous expenses, and of those for foreign intercourse, to 
have been occasioned by war, the support of this system, with 
only three years of actual warfare, must have cost us about 
$777,000,000 in forty-one years; an average of nearly 
$19,000,000 a year, and full twelve times as much as all the 
other operatious of our government. If we include merely 
what is expressly put to the account of war, its expenses 
will be found still tohave been nine times as great as those for 
all other purposes put together ! 


Military establishment,... . . ++ « $5,675,742 
Naval service,.., ois ebule ole 6) See 
National debt, for war, of course,... . 10,003,668 
Civil list, MAEDA K etd o ioenee 0 visa Gok bk ae 


‘$22,258,116 


’ 


Only about one tenth as much for the peaceful operations 
of government as for war-purposes ! 


In 1832. 

Civil list, wepocse Slee 
Foreign intercourse, 325,181 
Miscellaneous, es — 
Military establishment, 5,446,035 
Revolutionary pensions,....... ; cave un Coban ae 
Other pensions, o : 127,301 
Indian department, ecscecee 1,352,420 
Navy, 3,956,370 
National debt, ‘ 17,840,309 

$34,356,698 


Here we have, in a time of peace, more than $30,500,000 
in one form and another for war-purposes ; seventeen times 
as much as for civil offices, and about ten times as much as for 
all other objects ! 


In 1837. 


Civil list, foreign intercourse and miscellaneous, $5,524,253 
Military purposes, a ik Wt asian ko 4th we Wie eg 
Naval establishment, 6,852,059 

Total, with small items added to the above,............ 2 $31,815,410 
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Here we find more than $26,000,000 spent upon the war- 
system, and probably less than one-eighth of this sum for neces- 
sary and useful purposes. 


In 1838, DURING THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS. 


Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous,,,......-... $4,029,674 
ee Ds ee er RE 
NS Ding die ete d & eek Yonin os Pea en vita és + damned ae 


er er eres Soe 


The round estimate for the remaining quarter is $12,000,- 
000 ; and, if the war-expenses have been in the same propor- 
tion, we have wasted the last year about 27,000,000 upon 
this system of violence and blood; more than thirty times 
as much as the average annual expenses for the civil opera- 
tions of our government from 1791 to 1832. We leave 
the reader to make his own comments, and draw inferences 
for himself. 





AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Peace Society of Amherst College, July 4, 1858, by 
Rev. R. P. STewBins. 


Peace Societies have been organized in most of the New England 
colleges ; and we are glad to see our friends in the flourishing sem- 
inary at Amherst setting an example so worthy of universal imita- 
tion as that of devoting our national anniversary to the cause of 
peace. We trust their example will be followed until peace, instead 
of war, shall be, throughout our land, the inspiring theme on every 
return of that day ; and if they should always be so fortunate in the 
selection of an advocate, we are quite sure they will find no difficulty 
in sustaining the interest of such an annual celebration. 

The address before us is worthy of being transferred entire to our 
pages; but we can give only a brief analysis, and a few extracts. 
It first illustrates the impolicy of war, but dwells chiefly on the inconsis- 
tency of war with Christianity, as “opposites in the sentiments which 
they cherish, in the principles of moral obligation which they estab- 


lish, and in the standard of true greatness which they erect ;” points 
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illustrated with great force, and put beyond the possibility of doubt 
in any candid mind. 


MISTAKEN MEANS OF PEACE, 


“Whatever may be true in iat gp to the benefit of a standing 
army to preserve internal peace j 1 despotic governments, in our 
own, a military establishment, naib jally a militia system, would be 
of no avail. The very soldiers would be a part of the people, and 
they would be the very ones on whoin this iron police ought to ope- 
rate; the very ones to feel the effect of a power which they alone 
possess, cnd which, of course, they would not put forth to their own 
ruin. ‘The idea that we need an army, an organized militia, to pre- 
serve internal peace, is no less preposterous, than that we need an 
astronomer to regulate the sun. Aud yet in old Massachusetts, we 
pay more than thirty thousand dollars annually, out of the public 
treasury, for the support of the militia, to protect you and me from 
our neighbors. Yes, you were spurned, when you kneeled at the 
door of the legislature, and begged for a covering to shelter you, 
when you asked for food for the mind, when you asked for the 
means of exalting the immortal spirit into communion with truth, 
while we pay thirty thousand dollars every year, for polishing 
swords, grinding bayonets, and scouring cannon! Spirit of free- 
dom, where art thou fled! Genius of literature, which divided the 
children’s bread to build a school-lhouse in the wilderness, hast thou 
left these hills for ever! Lam not speaking of fancies of my own. I 
am stating naked truths; truths which you here feel. I would give 
more for one school-house to protect my rights against force, than 
for a regiment of soldiers; I would give more for one young man, 
well educated within these halls, to protect me against violence, 
than for a troop of Jancers. Force in our country is powerless. 
Truth is omnipotent; and on it alone can we rely. 

Spend the money, which we now squander tor warlike prepara- 
tion, in educating the hundred thousand voters who cannot read the 
constitution of our country, nor write their own names, and we 
should then be safe. Better sell our arsenals and muskets, our war- 
ships and swords, and buy spelling-books, and turn our generals and 
commodores into school-masters, if we wish to prepare for, and 
keep peace, than increase our army and navy as we are doing. I 
never had a doubt but that in our quarrel with France, we should 
have had war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt, had we been ready 
for it. Had our coast been lined with ships of war, like blood 
hounds ready to slip from the leash, the deep would now be rever- 
berating with the roar of our cannon, and be stained with the blood 
of our fathers and brothers. Our commanders knew we should be 
beaten for five years if we began, and they had no desire to fight 
unless they could reap a rich harvest of glory. ‘To prevent war, be 
unprepared for it; so when the passions are up, they will have 
time to subside, ere we can act. A warlike spirit and preparation is 
the most active and deadly foe of peace. Who is the peaceful man; 
he who carries his dirk and pistols, or he who is unarmed, and care- 
ful in the discharge of his duties? Is not the man with a bowie 
knife looking out for insult, seeking for an opportunity to show bis 
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courage? Who are the quarrelsome members of society? Are 
they not our boxers and fighters? In what neighborhood would you 
prefer to live for safety’s sake ; in that where knives and dirks were 
worn and used, or in that where no such weapons were named or 
known? ‘The spirit of war—the military spirit, is the one for us to 
fear ; it is the one which will plunge us into blood. 

The boast which war makes, that it defends us from insult and 
attack from abroad, is equally false as the assertion, that it preserves 
peace at home. What nation has been prepared for w ar, Which has 
not had war? The best preparations are attended, on the part of 
those who make and possess them, with a desire to use them; and 
so fur are they, as we have already observed, from protecting us, 
that they excite us to try our power, and show how brave we are. 
Besides, to attack a nation which is well defended, if there be a pos- 
sibility of success, or even of a noble failure, is a greater glory than 
to beat down the defenceless, and tread upon the fallen. Nothing 
but the deepest meanness could induce a nation to attack a defence- 
less people, whose only preparation for insult was a spirit of for- 
giveness, whose only return for wrong was akiss. No laurels would 
be gathered on such a field as this, and the commander who should 
be sent to crush to the dust such a people, would shoot himself for 
shame. It is notin human nature, unless sunk to the lowest depth 
of infamy and debasement, to insult and mock and destroy the 
weak and defenceless. Innocence is clothed with triple steel. I 
say, then, that war and all its boasted heraldry, is a poor and weak 
means of protection from abroad. Justice is stronger than ram- 
parts; innocence is mightier than armies; forgiveness is fleeter than 
swilt ships. Let nations guard themselves with these virtues,—let 
them not prepare to deluge the land with blood upon every trivial, 
supposed insult, and the east and west would join hands together, 
and sit down in peace under the olive tree.” 


WAR IN CONTRAST WITH THE GOSPEL. 


* War tells us to cherish hatred towards those whom Christianity 
commauds us to love. What would be said to you by an army, 
were you to exhort them, upon the eve ofa battle, to love their ene- 
mies, to cherish feelings of good-will towards those whom they 
were about to destroy? Would not many a lip of scorn be curled 
at your weakuess and folly? Would you not be told that such doc- 
trine would do for the church, not for the battle-field,—for cravens, 
not men,—tor pietists, not heroes? Would not the commander-in- 
chief order you to be seized for preaching treachery to his troops? 

I ask again, where in the code of war do you find the broad, deep, 
unbounded love of the New Testament inculcated to the soldiery ? 
Are they not commanded to kill their foes? Are they not permitted, 
yea, t taught, to wreak their vengeance on their enemies? Of what 
nature is that spirit, which burns in the bosoms of those who fight 
for hire—and most who do fight are thus situated,—who sell them- 
selves to the highest bidder to be shot at, and shoot at others for a 
few cents a day? What is the feeling predominant in the bosoms 
of those young heroes who rush to the sound of slaughter, wherever 
it may be heard? Is it the spirit of love, the feeling of forgiveness ? 
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Can there be love, love that endureth all things, and thinketh no evil, 
in the bosom of that man who returus from the field exulting in the 
death of his foe? Goto the army, and hear the prayers that are 
there offered, and tell me what spirit he is of, who prays that the 
aim of the musket may secure its victim, and the roar of the cannon 
be the requiem of thousands, and the sea weeds be the winding- 
sheet of men? Are these the sentiments of Christianity ? Is this the 
spirit which it inculeates ? Far from it. It was the spirit of our 
great exemplar, to usk his Father’s blessing, not his curse, upon his 
foes. Hear him pour forth his deep sympathy for Jerusalem. He 


prayed for those who nailed him to the cross. This is the spirit of 


Christianity; those the feelings which it cherishes; those the senti- 
ments which it utters. Butin war the maddest passions must be 
waked and kept excited, the most revengetul feelings be set on fire, 
and kept burning. This is not the place to quote from history, to 
prove this to be the fact in respect to war. Lam speaking to those 
who know what the records of human strife say upon this subject. 
And to you I appeal fearlessly—I ask without a doubt respecting the 
answer you will give. Is not this statement true? ‘The page is 
black witha description of the worst passions—the annals of war, 
are one continued record of burning hate, revenge and enmity fes- 
tering in the bosom, or exerting their desolating power abroad upon 
the foe.” 

“How can love consist in doing harm, unmixed harm? ‘ Love,’ 
says Paul, ‘worketh no ill to its neighbor.” Did not Christ rebuke 
the disciples who wished to call down fire on the village of Samaria ? 
Did he ever encourage them to do evil, to perform deeds of the ut- 
most malignity, that they might thereby cherish feelings of love, 
long-suffering and kindness? Such a doctrine never fell from his 
lips. It is contrary to philosephy both human and divine. What! 
encourage men to angle and hew each other to pieces to cherish 
the spirit of love! Lead out men to fight, array them face to 
face, teach them to call each other hard names, to gash and shoot 
each other, to make them forgiving, tender-hearted! ‘Tell it not to 
human beings that men who are stabbing the heart, who are plung- 
ing the bayonet into the bosoms of their fellow-men, are filled with 
love.” 

“'The trade of the warrior is to injure ; his sworn duty is to harm ; 
his office, to destroy. It may be said, and probably will be said, 
that this evil is done that good may come out of it. Do evil that 
good may come! Notsothought Paul. ‘This isthe rule of Chiris- 
tianity, do good, good only, uumixed good. Does one change the 
ground of debate, and say, that itis no evil to war? We reply, the 
very argument we are now urging, shows it to be an evil; for it is 
doing harm, not good to those who injure us. This is the avowed, 
the declared purpose of war. It is to harm, to injure, to kill. It is 
to desolate the fruitful field; to return famine instead of harvest ; 
blood instead of treasure, to the laborer. Follow with me the track 
of a victorious army. Why do [ call it victorious? Because deso- 
lation, misery and death are in its path. See the fertile fields waste, 
the ravaged village smouldering in ruins; birds of prey uttering 
their cries, hastening to devour; children flying, imploring the pro- 
tection of their pale and trembling mothers who are themselves 
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exposed to the brutality of the soldiers, and fear life more than 
death ; sons gnawing the ground inthe agony of the death-struggle ; 
fathers lifting up imploring hands for protection, only to be pinned 
to the earth with the bayonet; husbands begging for a drop of wa- 
ter, or praying to be run through with the sword, to relieve them 
from their misery, their excruciating torture; groans from the man- 
gled, and wails from the expiring. ‘This is war; these are the deeds 
of love which are performed ou the battle-field; this is the mercy 
which exercises its kind offices in war; this is the forgiveness which 
soldiers offer to their enemies.” 

“ Go with me to the field of battle, and tell me if it is not an arena 
of the worst passions which burn in the human bosom; tell me if 
Chriss religion teaches men to do this; tell me if he taught 
the sword to devour, the fire to burn, the bullet to mangle 
God’s image; tell me if loving ever covered a field with slaughter, 
with the dead and dying; if praying for those who injure us ever 
carried pain to the domestic circle, and caused widows and orphans to 
pour forth tears like water. Go with me to the hospitals, and see the 
misery Which war brings with it, and tell me whether it be an angel 
from ‘heaven or a fiend from the pit; tell me whether Christianity 
ever achieved such deeds of darkness, spread such a curtain of 
sackcloth over human prospects !” 

“Look at that majestic ship, ‘walking like a thing of life,’ upon 
the bosom of the ocean, its sails all white as love, kissing the sky. 
See the thousand human beings on board, their bosoms swelling 
high with hope, their hearts beating with pride. In the distance, a 
flag is seen streaming upon the edge of the waters. It is the ene- 
my’s. ‘The running to and fro—the bustle—the confusion—the im- 
precations upon the foe—the oath—the curse—tell what deeds of 
darkness are tobe done. One short hour is enveloped in smoke, and 
that beautiful ship is sinking beneath the waves. Its snowy canvass 
is torn and stripped—its deck slippery with human blood—tragments 
of human bodies strewed every where—the sea is crimson with the 
current of life—the cockpit filled with these who are worse than 
dead, enduring every extremity of torture. Nowasmile of joy lights 
up the distorted features of these mangled victims ; word is passed 
that the enemy’s ship is foundering—a shout of victory goes up 
from those parched and dying lips, and they go down, victor and 
vanquished, a thousand fathoms into the boiling ocean. Whata 
triumph this! What a work is this for Christian hands to be engag- 
edin! What a dying hour is this for a disciple of the Prince of 
peace! Whata rejoicing is this to be uttered by the lips of one 
who professes to be a follower of him who, when reviled, reviled not 
again! What a condition in which to meet him who died for his 
foes! Need I pause to ask whether feelings which produce such 
actions, which call forth such sentiments, which can triumph in 
another’s misery and ruin, are in accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity which commands us to forgive our enemies, as we hope 
to be forgiven of God; which tells us to pray for those who despite- 
fully use us, and persecute us? Christianity cannot be uttered in 
the same breath with war, without sullying its unspotted purity.” 


Here are specimens of the address before us ; and we are happy to 
inform our readers that such bold and eloquent advocates of peace 
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are fast increasing in our country. Not a few of them, our author 
among the rest, are expected to enrich our pages with their contri- 
butions ; and we trust the day is not far distant when our cause 
shall rally in its support the master-minds of all Christendom, and 
its whole literature shall become a literature of peace, purity and 
love. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extracts from a letter of Rev. J. WarGreaves, Cor. Sec. of the London 
Peace Society, to Witu1am Lapp, Esq. 
WattHam Assey, Sept. 12, 1838. 

Last April I delivered lectures in some principal towns, viz., Hertford, Bald- 
ruck, Gainsborough, Doncaster and Hall. ‘They were well attended, and 
well received, and seemed to make a good and strong impression. ‘The 
Friends in Baldruck subsequently sent me a letter, accompanied with a vote of 
thanks, numerously signed, expressing their approbation. The signatures 
included Churchmen, Methodists, Independents, and those of note in society. 
At Doncaster, the attendance was the largest; and at the close of the lecture, 
a clergyman rose to offer some objections, but was prevented by the meeting. 
We parted to meet the next day for discussion; but when he came, he declined 
to enter verbally upon the subject, and gave me his remarks in writing. These, 
with my reply, subsequently appeared in the public papers. During that 
journey, I had an opportunity, as an entire stranger, of vindicating the peace 
principle in a steam vessel, before a Jarge company that opposed it, and have 
reason to hope that good was done. Opponents sometimes become converts, 
if not at the moment, yet afterwards. Mr. Beverly (a considerable author), I 
recollect, once at Scarborough, raised the same objections to my views as the 
clergyman at Doncaster; but he now, in his writings, vindicates our views. 
The cause is progressing, and [ think much more rapidly, than at any former 
period. Mr. Harris, the author of a most popular work called Mammon (a 
prize essay), has spoken in its favor. Mr. Williams, also, advocates its princi- 
ples. He is, perhaps, the most celebrated, if not the most useful, missionary 
ef the present times. He labors in the South Sea Islands. Mr. Medhurst, 
missionary from China, has also to me given his sentiments in our favor. He 
also advocated the cause at our last annual meeting. The Patriot newspaper 
admits into its columns a defence of the Peace Society. The Evangelical 
Magazine, which I have previously considered as closed against us, has ad- 
mitted this month an article containing fourteen questions, which appear 
condemnatory of war, remarking, however, that on these inquiries they express 
no opinion. The Baptist Magazine for this month has also an article highly 
favorable to the pacific principle. The committee have long been seeking 
for a suitable person to lecture, establish auxiliaries, and revive those already 
in existence. Mr. David Moses is now employed by them on probation. He 
has delivered several lectures in the vicinity of London, of which I have 
hear! a favorable account. 

Raising your standard will promote the cause, as it will provoke opposition, 
and promote discussion. But it should be raised, not on account only, or 
chiefly, of its aiding the cause, but because truth requires it, let consequences 
be what they may. 

Dr. Allen’s opposition will do good, and cause many to think who perhaps 
would not, without that stimulus, have ever taken the matter into their con- 
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sideration. Truth courts discussion. Agitation will befriend us. Tet men of 
learning and talents enter the field against us, we tremble not. We believe 
our principles founded in truth, and that they and the Bible must stand or fall 
together. Ilence we are invulnerable in our vital parts. Let us keep to the 
point, all war is sinful. Let war be called by whatever name it may, it is 
unjust and unnecessary. Seli-defence to maintain our rights, to avenge 
wrongs, to support the weak, and many other pretences, may be advanced 
and pleaded to jastify what is called defensive war; but they are all mere hu- 
man devices, and will not bear examination in the light of the New ‘Testament. 
Suappositions, influences, consequences, &c., are brought forward sometimes, 
in a startling light; but let us turn to the Bible, to the holy Scriptures, and 
even if we could not answer their supposed consequences, we shall find our- 
selves upon a rock which cannot be moved. 

Your letter | sent to Mr. Brockway soon after it reached me, and I rather 
think he took a copy of it, and I wish it may move our committee to get up 
petitions, and to induce the auxiliaries to get up petitions to Parliament to 
propose to other nations the creation of a tribunal to settle international dis- 
putes, without appeal to arms. ‘The plan is so feasible and rational, that I 
should think, that it would be approved by every considerate mind. A vol- 
ume of our tracts has, I believe, been presented to the distinguished foreigners 
who have come over to the coronation of our young Queen, or for other pur- 
poses. ‘They have been professedly kindly received, and have been acknowl- 
edged by kind and friendly replies, especially by Marshal Soult. Some or all 
of these answers will appear in the Herald. 


Further extracts from Mr. Ladd’s Letter. 
New York, Dec. 5, 1838. 

I have visited, several times, the theological seminary here. ‘There are 
several warm peace men there, and they sent a committee to request of the 
faculty leave for me to lecture to the scholars, but they were put off by what 
I think a misconstruction of the Jaws. It was no more than I expected; but it 
is the first time I ever was refused by a theological seminary. 

Last night there was a sermon on Peace preached at the universalist meeting 
house. | was toomuch engaged to be present. I understood that about 40 
signatures to the petition were procured. 

I have accomplished one good thing for the cause of peace since I have been 
in the city. An application has been made to me by the Executive Committee 
of the ** American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge’ fora 
peace book for their library which, if they like, they are to stereotype. In this 
way, the principles of peace will in a few years be presented to the minds of 
more than two millions anda half of children in this country, and, if they inter- 
change publications with the society of the same kind in England, to an equal 
number in Great Britain. ‘This is the second time I have had an invitatien of 
the kind from this society, informal in both instances, it is true, but made in 
such a way as to be sure. | have had similar applications from two other 
quarters. All that is wanted to make the cause go uhead rapidly is, time and 
money. I am willing to give mine, but mine is not enough. **’The harvest 
truly is great, but the laborers are few.”’ 

I have seen two letters to Origen Bacheler, Secretary of the N. Y. Peace 
Society; one from the Mexican minister, in Spanish, enclosing one hundred 
dollars for the N. Y. Peace Society, with many thanks for the instramentality of 
that Society in preventing war between Mexico and the United States, and for 
their endeavor to get our government to mediate between Mexico and France. 
The other is from the French minister, and is a polite acknowledgment of the 
endeavor to obtain the mediation of our government between France and 
Mexico, but declining any committal. 
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Dec. 6. The celebrated Joseph John Gurney is in this city, and yesterday 
I sent him a note desiring to know when it would be convenient for me to 
call upon him. In answer, he invited himself to breakfast this morning at Dr. 
Cock’s whose hospitality | have enjoyed ever since I arrived in thecity. You 
may depend on it, | improved every moment of the time. My object’ was to 
interest him in the peace cause generally, and to get him to induce the Friends 
in this country to aid the cause of peace, and in England to help on with the 
Congress of Nations. Without my asking him for any thing, he gave me one 
hundred dollars, expressly for publishing the essays on a Congress of Nations. 
This is the third handred dollar subscriber which we have to this work; but 
after all it drags heavily. 

Mr. Ladd’s visit to Princeton, 
PHitapetrntia, Dec. 24, 1838, 

My pEAR Frienp,—I left New York on the 14th inst. on my way to the 
South. As Iwas to pass within nine miles of Princeton, I felt ** my mind ex- 
ercised,’’ as the Friends would say, to visit that important station. Accord- 
ingly, | left the cars at Whitestown, and took the stage wagon for Princeton, 
and arrived about 7 o’clock. 

As soon as I had supped, I set out to call on the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., 
Prof. of Eccl. Hist. and Ch. Gov. When I reflected on the difficulty which I 
had, when I was here before, about three or four years ago, to gain admittance 
for the cause of Peace in this theological seminary, | must acknowledge that I 
had great misgivings; bunt ‘* never despair,’’ isthe motto which I inscribe on 
my banners. Dr, Miller is a very accomplished gentleman, and he received me 
with great cordiality. He said he could not go with us in opposing war in 
every supposable case; but he frankly admitted that there never had been a 
war since the promulgation of the gospel, in which its precepts had not been 
violated on both sides, and he gave tis free consent that I should lecture to the 
students, but wished me to call on Dr. Alexander. 

The next morning I called on Dr. Alexander, the Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology, who at once consented to my request, and L appointed that 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. He said he would give notice to his class, and see 
that notice was given to others. On my return, on looking for Dr. Miller, to 
advise of the time appointed, | found him in his lecture room, and I attended 
an excellent lecture on sacred chronology. After the lecture he walked with 
me to the college to introduce me to the Rev. James Carnahan, the president, 
and the Rev. John Maclean, the vice president. ‘They were not at home; but I 
afterwards found them, and Mr. Maclean kindly invited me to dinner, and to 
spend the time] remained at Princeton at his house. Indeed, I have found 
the most abundant hospitality ever since I left my residence at Ports- 
mouth, and have not had occasion to spend a single day at any public house, 
though | have sometimes done so, in hopes of greater usefulness. 

I held my lecture in the Oratory of the theological seminary, and found it 
well filled. Drs. Miller and Alexander were present, and Mr. Maclean. Dr. 
Miller requested the scholars to stop after the lecture, and, as I supposed he 
wished to criticise it, I retired. I afterwards understood, that he entirely ap- 
proved of all that I had said. I took my tea with Dr. Charles Hodge, Profes- 
sor of Ori. and Bib. Lit., who is ill, and he invited me to repeat my visit to 
Princeton. These three Professors agree with us in practice, but difler a little 
in principle, and are willing to have the subject discussed. If every one who 
is favorable to the cause of Peace would do something in his own way, and ac- 
cording to his own principles, the work would soon be done. 

I had no opportunity to preach on the Sabbath, which is almost the only 
Sabbath on which I have not preached since our anniversary in May last; but 
I heard an excellent sermon, in the chapel of the theological seminary, by Dr. 
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Alexander, from the words of our Saviour, recorded in John 1: 47, ‘* Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’’ If I had wanted a sermon to 
encourage me in carrying on an unpopular work of God, I cou!d scarcely have 
asked fora better one. ‘The sermon was entirely extempore, and was very 
superior both in matter and delivery. ‘There is here no afternoon sermon. In 
the evening, I heard an excellent discourse, in the Presbyterian church, by the 
Rey. John Breckenridge, D. D., Professor of Pastoral Theology and Mission- 
ary Instruction, from Phil. 2: 4, ** Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others,’’ in which I thought he went the whole 
length of our peace principles. 1 afterwards called at his house, but did not 
find him at home. I left him Dymond, and some other tracts, I likewise 
called on the Rey. Addison Alexander, associate instructor in the department 
of Ori. and Bib. Lit., who, | understood, had preached a peace sermon last 
thanksgiving day. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, according to appointment, I delivered a lecture on a 
Congress of Nations in the college. The attendance was good, and so was the 
attention, and | hope good was done. I did not circulate the petition for a 
Congress of Nations, as I intended, either in the seminary or in the college, 
because I understood, that the instructors were unfavorable to such a measure, 
and I think we ought always to consult the wishes of the faculty in our semi- 
naries. On Thursday I took the stage for Philadelphia, having ‘finished my 
ministry ’’ in Princeton, as the Friends would say, and in mercantile language, 
**having done a pretty good business.’’ I distributed many of our peace 
tracts, and left about forty Dymonds with Mr. Rufus Taylor, a theological 
student, who had heard me lecture at Amherst, Mass., and is a thorough-going 
peace man, who promised to distribute them to advantage. I also held discus- 
sions with some of the students, but not so many as I desired. I also left 
with Mr. Taylor a set of the Herald of Peace, and a full set of the English 
tracts. 

I said I did a good business in Princeton. I meant ina moral, not a pecu- 
niary, sense; for I did not get a cent of money there, and I did not ask it. 
It is very distressing to have to go with the olive-branch in one hand, and the 
contribution-box in the other. If our friends who have been long indoctrina- 
ted in the principles of Peace, do not help us, what are we to expect from 
new converts? As you observe in your last, ‘Our friends must come more 
promptly to our aid, or I do not see how we are to get along.” We have 
done more, according to the help afforded us, than any other society that ever 
attempted to change public opinion on any subject; but what can we do with- 
out means? Give us the means, and we will soon change the opinions of the 
world, for ‘* the truth is great and it will prevail;*’ but if it be never presented 
it can never prevail. if the tempest of war should again come over our land, 
and sweep away our literary and theological seminaries, and our Bible, tract, 
and missionary societies, what can they say, who have never prayed the Lord 
to ‘‘ do as he hath said,’’ and cause the swords to be beaten into ploughshares ? 

Your fellow-laborer in the cause of peace, Wo. Lapp. 


Receipts from December 15 to January 15. 


Newton, Mass., Rev. Mr. Gilbert’s | E. Alden, from the estate of the 

par. in part,...... ° $7 ,00 late Thomas W. Tolman,.......-.100,00 
Andover W. Par., additional,........ 2,00; Peru, NW. Y., Seth Terry, for Adv., 1,00 
West Medway, Mass.,.....-+ seeeeeeees 20,63 | Cornwall, Vt., Dea. Jeremiah Bing- 
Gardner, Mass., additional,...se.+. 3,00! Namy,...cccccccccccsccc.ccccccesce 10,00 
Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Oliver, 5,00 Others, to con. Rev. L. Miner, L. 
Woburn, Mass., Abijah Thompson,.. 2,00 M,, ccccce cocce 12,00 

Warren Fox,. seeeeeees 2,00 | Mew Haven, Vt., W eevee 2,00 

Others,, sececccces G1,00 OUROr8,s crccccccvccccccscccsssces UghO 
Randolph, Mass., by the hand of Dr. | Pittsfield, Vt., seven individuals,..... 7,00 


$212,883 
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| the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15; thirty for $21; fifty for $80: one bundred for 





THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ 
of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 
intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of 
Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 

Terms. One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 ets., if not paid before the close of 


$50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscription received fer less than 
a year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, exeept at our discretion. $y Any person 


| sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis for one 


| lation.”? Boston Recorder. 


yeur. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no pains will be spared to 
render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such recommendations us the 
following: ** An interesting periodical ;—containing much important matter which is well 
adapted to interest, &c.” Chr Register. 

“ It deserves, and, sustaining its present elevated character, will find an extended circu- 


‘It isa work conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. Our acquaintance with its present editor, and some of the expected 
contributors to ils pages, confirms our confidence that it will be a sonnd, useful and inter- 
esting work.” Signed by Wittiam Juenxa, D. D., Boston, Hon. Sipnex Witiarp, Cam- 
bridge, Masa., and thirteen othera. 


td | 

Constitution oF THE Society. Object—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with | 
Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
vise means for insuring universal and permanent peace.— Condition of membership. Per. 
sons of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars calied defensive, may 
hecome members by paying $2 a year, Life-members by $20, and Life-directors by $50. 


| Ministers preaching and taking upacollection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. One 


pce, Treasurer, in either case, to the care of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


half of all contributions returned, if requested during the year, in peace publications. 
SUGGESTIONS IN FORMING AvuxiLianies. 1. That their object be to promote the cause by 
coGperating with the Parent Seciety. No other pledge recommended. 2. That every mem- 
her pay something. receiving, if sufficient, the Advocate, but, if not, one half in other peace- 
publications, 3. That the officers be few, and the main reliance placed on a smali Execu- | 
tive Committee, with power to fill all vacancies. Time and place of annual meeting left 


with them. 
Communications, post paid, to Gro, C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K Wuir- 








AGENTS. 


Boston, WuirrLce & Damre ct. Philadelphia, N. Kite, 50 North Fourth St. 
Portland, Me., Witittam Hype. Montpelier, Vt., E. P. Warton, 
| New Bedford, Mass., W. C. Taser. Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. T. 8. Clarke. 
Fair Haven, Mass , CHarces Drew. New Ipswich, N. H. Rev. Samvurv Leg. | 
| Mew York, Ezra Coriier, 144 Nussau St. Newport, N. H. Rey. Jonn Woops. 
| Farmington, Ct., Epwarp Hooker. Norwich, Ct., ALpHrus Kinespury, 
Hartford, Ct., Spatptne &'Storss. New London, Ct., THomas DovGvass, 





Middletown, Ct., Enwin Hunt. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY’S GENERAL DEPOSITORY, 
NO. 9 CORNHILL. 


| DYMOND ON WAR, 8vo. pamphlet form. 


do. 12ino0,, bound, with Grimke’s Notes, 


| DISSERTATION ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 12mo. | 


UPHAM’S MANUAL OF PEACE, 8vo. 


| STONE’S SERMONS ON WAR, 18mo. 


| OBSTACLES AND OBJECTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By a Layman. 
JUVENILE STORIES ON PEACE, 
| GRIMKE’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONN, PEACE SOCIETY. 


HICKOK’s do. do. 

Pres. WHEATON’S do. do. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY, 

CAPT. THRUSH, ON THE UNLAWFULNESS OF WAR, 8vo, An excellent work, 
DUTY OF MINISTERS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 8vo, 12 pp. 

A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 8vo. 12 pp. 

SOLEMN REVIEW. By Dr. Worcesrer. 8vo. pp. 24. 

SOLEMN APPEAL. By Wm. Lavo. 8vo. pp. 40. 

DIALOGUES ON PEACE TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR, !2mo. pp. 12. 
HANCOCK ON PEACE WAR AND THE BIBLE. 12mo. pp 4. 

CAUSE OF PEACE, 12mo. pp. 18. SKETCH OF WAR, 12mv. pp. 12. 
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